The First Cold War: CEF Soldiers in Siberia and North Russia 

By Richard Laughton (December 201 2) 


At approximately 1 0:58 am Private George Lawrence Price #256265 was the last 
Canadian (and perhaps last Allied) soldier to be killed on the Western Front in the 
Great War of 1 91 4-1 91 8. At 1 1 am, some 2 minutes later, the Armistice came into 
effect and the fighting ceased. 

When the fighting ended in Mons, Belgium on November 11, 1 91 8 not all soldiers 
of the Canadian Expeditionary Force packed up and headed back to Canada. In 
particular, a contingent of Canadian Artillery Units, Infantry Battalions and Support 
Troops were assembled to head to North Russia and Siberia to protect vital 
supplies from the Bolsheviks who had taken power when Russia surrendered to 
Germany. In North Russia, they must also prevent German access to the ice-free 
ports where submarine bases could be established. 

On November 1 1 th 1 91 8 some 1 ,600 miles further east, Corporal Stanley 
Wareham #42763 and Gunner Walter Conville #31 3866 were killed in action on 
the Dvina River south of Archangel, Northern Russia. The last Canadian fatal 
casualties as part of the Canadian Expeditionary Force in Siberia and Northern 
Russia respectively were Rifleman David FHiqqins #3209524 (March 6, 1919) and 
Gunner John McDonald #41842 (May 7, 1919). 

On March 3, 1918 the Russian Bolsheviks signed the Peace Treaty of Brest-Litovsk with 
each of Germany and Austria (see Chronology of the Great War, Matrix Project), putting in to 
play the Armistice that had been signed in December 1917. Many will associate the 
names of Trotsky and Lenin with the Bolshevik’s of the Russian Civil War of 1918-1923 
but they may not know that that Leon T rotsky ( American trained student and agitator) 
was the Bolshevist Foreign Minister and Chief Russian Negotiator at the Versailles 
Peace Conference (Horne et ai, 1923 ). The Russians believed that the Central Powers 
would grant them an equal peace but instead quickly learned they would take all their 
western provinces. If the Russians signed the treaty, they had to acknowledge the 
complete independence of the Ukraine and Finland and the loss of the Russian power 
over Poland, Courland and Lithuania. All Bolshevik forces were also removed from 
Esthonia and Livonia. The Bolsheviks answer on February 10, 1918 was to declare the 
war ended without a peace treaty. The Germans responded by breaking the armistice 
and advancing further into Russia, eventually “forcing a peace treaty, at the point of a 
bayonet at Brest on March 3, 1918. 

The world was stunned and even President Wilson of the United States ( who had only 
just entered the war) called Lenin a traitor of the Russian people and an agent of the 
Germans. The presence of a combined German-Finnish force would have serious 
repercussions for American troop movements to the Western Front, as an ice-free port 
on the North Sea would be available for a German submarine base at Murmansk. In 
addition, massive quantities of foodstuffs and raw materials would now flow west into 
the German market in support of their troops still fighting the Allied Powers on the 
Western Front. 

On March 10, 1918 the Germans landed troops in Finland, suggesting that Russian 
assets would now be at risk. On that same date back in France, the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force was kept busy as the German High Command initiated “Operation 
Michaef’, sending 71 enemy battalions across a 50 mile front north of St. Quentin, 
France. Germany was taking bold steps that would now test the Canadian resolve. 
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An understanding of 
the geography of 
Russia is important to 
following the 
subsequent actions of 
the Canadians, as the 
defence of Murmansk 
and Archangel near 
the White Sea (far left) 
were far separated 
from the second action 
near Vladivostok (far 
right) across the vast 
wilderness of Siberia, 
separated by a 
straight-line distance 
of 3,650 miles (5,870 
km). 


With the Allies still actively engaged in warfare with the Central Powers, they had no 
alternative but to commence “protective action ” to reduce or eliminate the considerable 
benefits the Germans would gain from the Russian peace. Military assets and supplies 
already in Russia had to be protected at all cost and the flow of essential supplies to 
German forces had to be stopped. With the “White Russians” actively working against 
the “Red Bolsheviks”, the allies could benefit by providing military support and guidance 
until the Russian forces could exert their control. 

Canada participated in the Allied Operations in North Russia and Siberia in 1918 and 
1919 under two distinct operations, recorded in the War Diaries of the period as: 

• North Russian Expeditionary Force ( CNREF) 

• Siberian Expeditionary Force ( CSEF) 

The majority of Canadians are probably unaware of the extent of the action taken by the 
Canadians in North Russia and Siberia in 1918 and 1919. Historians that have studied 
that era of time have focused more on the actions on the Western Front and “ Canada’s 
100 Days ” as the great advances from Amiens to Mons took place. For those that have 
looked at the events that involved Canada after the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, the primary 
focus has been on the actions of the Siberian Expeditionary Force. In reality, the 
significance and extent of actions in Siberia were very much secondary to those with the 
North Russia Expeditionary Force. There were no Canadian combat casualties in 
Siberia as compared to the reported “5 killed in action and 1 who died of wounds” in 
North Russia. Somewhere in the middle, on the fringes of the Ural Mountains, Canada 
also commanded the British Military Outpost at Omsk, the capital of the anti-Bolshevik 
Russian forces, as part of the Canadian Siberian Expeditionary Force. 

To simplify the presentation of the material in this review, a general time line of the 
events in each of the theatres of operation is used. This is a consolidation of material 
from the circa 1960 documents of the Historical Section, Canadian Department of 
Defence, which has been augmented with details extracted from the various on-line War 


Diaries. A great deal of additional information can be gleaned from the Appendices of 
those War Diaries. Please note that references in the war diaries to the 16 th Brigade 
Canadian Field Artillery in North Russia have no relation to the 16 th Canadian Infantry 
Brigade which served in Siberia. The 16 th in both instances is purely coincidental. 

The general time line of events in Russia and elsewhere, leading to the issues in Russia 
which apply to both the Siberian and North Russia events, are noted as follows: 


Timeline 

Event 

1917 


March 12-15 

1 st Russian Revolution overthrows Tsar Nicholas II; Alexander Kerensky takes power as 
President of the Russian Provisional Government; Tsar Nicholas II abdicates 

April 16 

Germany facilitates the return of exiled Russian revolutionary Vladimir Lenin from 
Switzerland to Russia, reigniting the power of the Bolsheviks 

July 

Russian advance on the Eastern Front is beaten back by the Central Powers; 700,000 
Russian soldiers desert 

November 7 

2 nd Russian Revolution by the Bolsheviks (“Bo/s”) puts Lenin in power 

December 15 

Bolshevik Russians agree to an armistice with the Central Powers who gain 1,000,000 
square miles of territory, 60 million inhabitants and a vast supply of natural resources 
complete with industrial capabilities 

December 23 

Allied War Council agree to support anti-Bolshevik Russians of they wish to continue war 

1918 


January 

Bolsheviks invade Finland, Germany sends 55,000 troops to counteract Bolsheviks 

February 

Bolsheviks walk away from negotiations and declare “war ended without treaty” 

March 3 

Bolsheviks sign treaty of Brest-Litovsk after Germany advances further into Russia 

March 21 

Germany initiates Operation Michael (Kaierbattle) on the Western Front 

March 

Czech Legion formed from 60,000 Central Power deserters and POWs 

April 

German troops advance and force the signing the Peace Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 

April 3 

Advance party of 150 British Marines land at Murmansk 

May 

Bolsheviks order all Czechs in Central Siberia to surrender arms or to be executed 

June 3 

Allied Council approves a British led military expedition to Murmansk (the “ Syren 
Expedition ”, with the option to also include Archangel (the “Elope Expedition") 

June 29 

Czech forces arrive in Vladivostok after traversing Russian on the Trans-Siberian 

Railway and move quickly to take power from the Bolsheviks in the far east 

July 6 

United States and Japan agree to send troops to Siberia 

July 10 

British determine a unit based in Hong Kong could be deployed to Siberia 

July 12 

Britain formally requests assistance from Canada in North Russia 

July 17 

Bolsheviks execute the Russian “ Romano]/ ’ Imperial Family (Tsar Nicholas II) 

July 18 

Britain formally requests assistance from Canada in Siberia 

July 28 

Canada assumes responsibility for the movement of troops to Siberia 

August 

Allied powers agree on the need for armed intervention in Siberia 

August 3 

British Regiment based in Hong Kong arrives in Siberia 

November 

Russia repudiates territories lost to Germany after surrender to the Allies 

1919 


January 

Bolsheviks establish Republic of Belorussia 

1920 


April 

Bolsheviks establish Republic of Azerbaijan 

November 

Bolsheviks establish Republic of Armenia 

1921 


March 

Bolsheviks establish Republic of Georgia 


Note: If reviewing documents with an origin in Russia during this period there may be a time 
difference. At that time Russia used the Julian calendar which is 13 days behind the conventional 
Gregorian calendar. 




In order to have a complete understanding of the situation in Russia in 1 91 8-1 91 9 the 
researcher would need to study the details of all of the nations involved in the conflicts 
in each of the Central Powers, the Finns, the Allied Powers and those of the Russian 
participants (Bolsheviks and White Russians). Britain, Japan, France, Canada and the 
United States all played a significant role. The politics of the nations are discussed in 
detail in the Canadian War Diaries, particularly for the actions in Siberia. It is beyond the 
scope of this review to discuss these events, for all the nations, in any detail. What 
follows is a synopsis of the events that took place that had a major impact on Canadian 
operations in Siberia {east and central) and North Russia so as to inform the reader of 
the significance of these actions outside the theatre of operations in Western Europe. In 
addition, this presentation comments on the very different roles that Canadians played 
in North Russia and Siberia. 

Two overall maps are presented to show the extent of the area where action was taking 
place with the Bolsheviks in post-war Russia. The first is from the actual war diary of the 
Fleadquarters Siberia on October 31 , 1918 ( Library and Archives Canada) and the 
second from review of the Canadian troops in Siberia ( Moffat , 2007). 



Map of Russia and Disposition of Force on, October 31, 1918 
Library and Archives Canada 
War Diary, Headquarters Siberia 


The movement of Canadian troops into the theatres of operation took place in two 
separate operations. The CNREF moved to the area of Murmansk and Archangel via 
ships travelling through the North Sea from Britain in June of 1 918. The CSEF followed 



some months later, with troops embarking for Vladivostok in October 1918 from 
Vancouver. The two groups came as close as Omsk, on the border of the Ural 
Mountains, but they never linked together. They departed the way they came. 

Key Canadian Expeditionary Force locations noted on the Moffat map are in Sector A 
(Murmansk and Archangel - the North Russia Operations); Sector G (Omsk, the 
Capital of the Russian anti-Bolshevik forces) and Sector T ( Vladivostok, the Canadian 
Headquarters for Siberia). Olga Bay, the site of the Bolshevik uprising, to which 
Canadian soldiers were sent, is just east of Vladivostok. For reference, Moscow and 
Petrograd (St. Petersburg) are to the left of Sector A. The route from Murmansk to 
Moscow through Omsk and on to Vladivostok is the path of the famous Trans-Siberian 
Railway ( completed circa 1905). The railway was an important component of all of the 
actions in Russia from 1918-1923, with Canadian forces guarding the railways from 
Archangel to Moscow and using the railway to move troops from Vladivostok west to 
Omsk. 

You will note that the Allied Forces from the Western Front (Canadian, American, 
British, and French) were involved in action on both Russian fronts (the red and black 
lines). The Japanese were active only on the Vladivostok front (the yellow line), and the 
Czechs and Poles were active all along the line of the Trans-Siberian Railway as they 
moved eastward to Vladivostok. 



Following the time line of the actions, we will first look at the actions of the CNREFln 
Murmansk and Archangel, followed by the CSEF actions in Vladivostok (and to a limited 
extent at Omsk). 

In some instances the time line refers only to the month when an activity or action was 
taking place. If the information was derived from the War Diary then the actual date of 
the report or action is reported. For specific references it is necessary to determine if the 
date provided is the date of the report or conversely the date of the action. Where 
possible we have clarified which is the correct interpretation. 

Where the name of an “Officer” or “Other Rank” has been noted, the name may be 
linked to an official document such as an Attestation Paper , Officer’s Declaration from 
Library and Archives Canada or a Casualty Report from the Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission. A listing of all those who perished as a result of the Canadian 
operations is provided. Details of all casualties are also available on the Canadian 
Virtual War Memorial. 


CNREF: Canadian North Russian Expeditionary Force 

The Canadian’s were active in the area of the White Sea in Northern Russia throughout 
1918 and 1919, primarily to assist the anti-Bolshevik\Nh\te Russian government in the 
establishment of their own military force to counter the Russian Bolshevik force. 

As we have already noted, the signing of the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk between Russia 
and Germany on March 3, 1918 signaled the availability of German troops to move 
away from the Eastern Front - either further east into Russia and Finland or west to 
support troops in Operation Michael (the “Kaiserbattle") on the Western Front. There 
was considerable concern that the Germans, who were already well established in 
Finland (55,000 troops), would seize ports in Northern Russia (i.e. Murmansk) from 
which they could attack Allied Forces in the North Sea and Straits of Dover. Allied 
stores already in North Russia would also be easy prey for German troops, as would the 
vast food supplies and natural resources of the western Russian provinces. 

The port of Murmansk, where the Allied Force would first land, was known to be ice-free 
throughout the year. With a direct rail connection to Petrograd {St. Petersburg) and the 
capability to become a German submarine base, the situation was deemed critical. Of 
course, any action in North Russia or Finland would also occupy the German and 
German-Finish troops and delay any plans for moving units to the Western Front. New, 
but now familiar names ( Lenin and Trotsky), warned the Allies not to attempt to occupy 
the key Russian port at Murmansk. As the Allies had built this port from scratch to 
supply the Russian troops on the Eastern Front, they knew too well of its critical 
importance and were not about the surrender the port. 

The major commitment for Canada was to be the provision of a small force of 
approximately 500 men, not necessarily of fighting form, who would assist the primary 
British force in Archangel as part of the Elope Force. The Canadian force would be the 
only part of the contingent that was trained in skiing and snowshoeing, perceived to be 


essential for the winter operations. The winter conditions were expected to isolate 
Archangel from any European supply source, including Murmansk to the north. 
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Location of Murmansk and Archangel, Russia O 
Google Earth Image: R. Laughton 2012 


The Syren Force would remain primarily in the vicinity of Murmansk, concentrating on 
the training and administration efforts in support of pro-Russian ( anti-Bolshevik ) forces. 
Canadian troops acting as part of the Syren Force were not expected to enter into 
combat operations, however some movement of British units to the southwest were 
under direct Canadian command. 

Of note, not all of the Canadian “winter efforts” met with great success, for the attempt 
to integrate 1 80 husky dogs into the mobile force in late 1 91 8 was a dismal failure. They 
had never met reindeer on the trails before and needless to say the reindeer came out 
the winners. The dogs were sent home and the Canadian’s set to work constructing 
sleighs for the reindeer, which became the main mobile force. 

The odds were not favourable to the Allied forces, as at best the Allies had a Syren 
Force of less than 2,500 men facing combined German-Finnish force of more than 
100,000 men. The only hope appeared to be if the Allies could control railway and barge 
traffic in the sector, thus limiting access of the Germans to Murmansk. They would also 
need to control ( de-arm ) pro-German and pro-Bolshevik forces in Murmansk. The Elope 
Force would move south to gain control of the railways in the Archangel sector. 





Canadian Units in the North Russia Expeditionary Force: 


From the review of the available records we have determined that the following 
Canadian military units were involved in the Syren and Elope operations (see also War 
Diary Links) : 

• Advance Allotment of 5 Officers and 1 1 NCOs (May 11, 1918) 

• Subsequent Allotment of 92 Officers and NCOs for training and administration 
(September 1918) 

• 16 th Brigade, Canadian Field Artillery (September 20 , 191 8) 

Canadian Reserve Artillery, Lt. Col. C. H. L. Sharman 

18 Officers and 460 OR all veterans of the Western Front 
o 67 th Field Battery 
o 68 th Field Battery 

The only War Diary that appears for the Canadian units during this period is for the 1 6 th 
Brigade of the Canadian Field Artillery. Note that for the period of October 191 8 that 
there are two (2) volumes, the 2 nd volume appearing after the 1919 War Diary listings. A 
consolidated version of the War Diary in PDF has been created and is now posted to 
the Matrix SkyDrive ( 16 th Bqd. War Diary PDF) . To date we have not uncovered any war 
diaries or records for the Officers and NCOs that were involved in the training and 
administrative missions. 
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The information contained in the war diaries are not always in chronological order, thus 
it is important to review the complete file. For example, a handwritten un-official report 
of October to December 1 91 8 ( 16 th Brigade, Railway Detachment) follows the official 
War Diary of May 1 91 9. 



There does not appear to be any detailed account of the Railway Detachment in any of 
the Official Reports prepared by the Canadian Army Historical Section in 1959-1960. In 
the example shown here, details of the activities are noted, including a sketch of the 
area where most of the action took place. These actions are where most of the 
Canadian combat operations occurred and where Canadian casualties were not strictly 
illness or exposure related. 



The story of the 16 th Brigade, Railway Detachment is worthy of further investigation. It 
will require a detailed map of the area and the route of the railway at that time, similar to 
what one might have as a “Western Front Trench Map”. Without that, it would be difficult 
if not impossible to trace all the action. It is reported that Leon Trotsky himself spent 
most of the war on his own armoured train traversing Russia, assembling power and 
directing his troops ( on-line reference) . There are some web based maps that suggest 
that the required details may be available in the archives. For example, the following 
was extracted from the archives of the United States in the Great War ( circa 1920)\ 



The Murman Coast and Archangel, 1918 

Willis K. Abbot, The United States in the Great War (New York, NY: Leslie-Judge Co., 1920) 
Downloaded from Maps ETC , on the web at http://etc.usf.edu/maps [map #04254] 


The Murmansk Coast and Archangel, 1918 
Educational Technology Clearinghouse 
University of South Florida 
Link to on-Line Map in PDF or Zoom 


The general area of Northern Russia was depicted in an on-line map located at the site 
of Emerson-Kent The upper green area shows the primary sector where Canadian 
forces were located. The “Training & Administration Force ” (Syren) remained in the 
Murmansk area whereas the “Artillery Force ” (Elope) was dispersed to the south west 
and south east. Review of the timeline of the actions (which tollows) suggests that some 
of these men, primarily in command positions, were involved significantly in the military 
actions against the Bolsheviks to the south-west of Murmansk and south of Archangel 
(see blue lines in map below). 



Russian territorial losses after 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 1918 

Controlled by Bolsheviks, 1919 

Occupied by Allied troops, 1919 

Attacks by White forces 

Attacks by non-Russian 
anti-Bolshevik forces 
Boundary of Soviet territory, 
March 1921 
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Note: Some maps and diaries report distance measurements in the Russian format of “versts” 
which is equivalent to 0.6 kilometres or approximately 0.67 miles. 


Timeline for the North Russian Expeditionary Force in the Syren & Elope Operations: 


Using the information presented by Nicholson ( Official History 1962) and Swettenham 
( Official Reports #82 1959, #88 1960) it was possible to put together a very basic time 
line of actions that involved the Canadian Forces. Additional details were added from 
the War Diaries and supporting research, where available. It is reported that the total 
Canadian contingent of instructional and artillery personnel at Murmansk and Archangel 
was 41 Officers and 544 ORs ( Other Ranks). Of these, 18 Officers and 469 ORs are 
reported to have moved on from Murmansk to Archangel, leaving 23 Officers and 75 
ORs in Murmansk. The operations in the two areas were independent of each other, 
with the primary Canadian role focused on Archangel. 
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Murmansk and Archangel on the White Sea I 

Emerson Kent World History (markings by R. Laughton 2012) 


Timeline 

Event 

1918 


April 

150 British Marines land at Murmansk; 370 follow in May 

May 

Allied Council approves a British led military expedition to Murmansk (the “ Syren 
Expedition", with the option to also include Archangel (the “Elope Expedition”) 

May 27 

Canada agrees to supply 5 Officers and 1 1 NCOs from CEF forces currently in England 

June 

Canadians sail to North Russia with the Syren Force (“Murmansk”) 

June 2 

Allies sanctioned British Elope Force to proceed (“Archangel”) 

July 23 

Allied Syren Force arrives at Murmansk under British control 

July 12 

Canada is asked to supply an Infantry Battalion with experience of fighting in a “rigorous 
environment” - this offer was declined in support of troops on the Western Front 

July 30 

Canada is asked to supply 18 Officers and 70 NCOs for training and administration of a 
special “mobile force” to operate in Murmansk - this option was considered 

July 31 

British and French forces, with anti-Bolshevik support, attack and capture the port of 
Archangel on the White Sea 



August 

In mid-month the pro-German “White Finns” amass troops on the Finnish frontier to 
move on Kandalaksha and Kern (on the western side of the White Sea) 

August 

Allied Elope force transferred from Murmansk to Arhangel (British, Italian, French, 
American and Canadian) plus local Russian and Serbian 

August 3 

Canada asked to supply 2 Field Artillery Batteries for Archangel, as that component was 
missing from the American contingent that had been supplied 

September 17 

Canada sends 92 volunteer Officers & NCOs from Leith Scotland to Murmansk in 
response to the reauest of Julv 30, 1 91 8, commanded bv Lt. Col. J. E. Leckie arrivina 
in Murmansk on September 26 

October 

Canadian troops are stationed in huts at Kola with the British, Serbian and Italian 
infantry - which would now be the main defensive line 

October 1 

16 th Brigade CFA (67 th and 68 th Batteries) reaches Archangel, with a strength of 18 
Officers and 469 ORs, the majority of which had seen service on the Western Front 

October 3 

Canadian Maj. R. B. Burton (left behind in Murmansk) leads an Allied Force of “Red- 
Finns” (the Kandalaksha Column) down the west side of the White Sea to defend the 
frontier, driving the enemy back across the border at Lake Pyavozero 

October 

3 Officers and 26 OR of 68 th Field Battery, 1 6 th CFA join the Vologda railway column to 
man an armoured train some 100 miles south of Archangel 

October 

Remainder of 68 th and all of 67 th move by barge to Dvina 260 miles to the south-east, 
deemed to be the more important of the two railway columns 

October 14 

67 th Battery is deployed on the Dvina at the Village of Tulgas on the left bank and at 
Kurgomon on the right bank, where it is reported they were “outnumbered and 
outranged (range 9000 yards versus 6,000 yards)" 

October 20 

67 th CFA barge with Naval Gun sunk by Bolsheviks 

October 24 

Ice appears on the Dvina River and the naval craft are withdrawn 

November 1 1 

While the Armistice is implemented on the Western Front, bitter artillery duels are being 
fought on the Dvina River and in the surrounding woods from the rear requiring the 
Canadian Drivers to fend off the rear force until the artillery guns can be reversed 

November 1 1 

2 Canadians are killed (Corporal Wareham - 29 months service in France and 
Driver/Gunner Conville - 16 months service in France ), alona with 1 0 Scots and 60 
Bolshevik (dead and wounded) 

November 1 5 

Bolsheviks retire 

November 1 8 

Canadian contingent moved from the defensive line at Kola (southern suburb of 
Murmansk) to the most southerly Allied garrison at Soroki 

December 31 

2 sections of Canadian 68 th Battery drive off the enemy at the Village of Kadish where 
Bolsheviks were counter attacking the USA and French forces 

1919 

New guns (4.5 Howitzers) arrive for the CNREF; men of the 68 th Battery move to the 

River Vaga near Shenkursk from the Armoured Train detail at Vologda 

January 

January 19 

Date marks the start of the Bolshevik general offensive to move the Allies out of 

Archanael area resultina in the evacuation of Shenkursk - Captain O. A. Mowat (68 th 
Battery) is badly wounded knee in and later dies (War Diary Jan 27 tn ) 

January 19 

Allied force under command of Canadian Captain R. D. Adams, M.C. clear and capture 
the Bolshevik Advance H.Q. at the Village Rugozerski ( for which Adams was awarded 
the M.C.) south of Soroki 

January 24 

16 th Bgd. War Diary reports heavy enemy infantry and artillery reinforcements 
surrounding Shenkursk, already under artillery fire, may not be able to evacuate 
wounded, compelled to order the evacuation of Shenkursk 

January 25 

Bolsheviks have surrounded Shenkursk and the Canadian 68 th Battery (all men and 
guns) retreats to a defensive position 30 miles north at Kitsa 

January 25 

War Diarv reports Cpi. C. J. Worthinqton killed and 3 wounded in action 

January 27 

Captain Mowat dies of wounds after surgery, Military Cross ribbons pinned shortly 
before his death - buried at Pindar, later exhumed and buried in Canada 

February 5 

War Diary reports enemy has captured Tarasevo and is attacking Shredmekenga 

February 12 

Enemy abandons attack on Shredmekenga 

February 14 

Guns from Archangel mountain sector retrieved and installed 

February 15 

Four Allied columns under Canadian Command (Col. Leckie) (2 columns commanded 
bv Canadians Mai. L. H. Mackenzie and Mai. Alfred Eastham, each of whom earned a 
D.S.C.) move south from Soroki to attack the Bolsheviks in the villages along the railway 


March 1, 
March 9 


March 16 
March 24 
March 28 
March 31 
April 3 

April 11 


April 25 
May 3 


May 18 


May 31 
June 1 1 


July 9 
August 22 
October 1 2 

Notes 


where enemy has been firing gas shells - MC, DCM and 2 MM awarded 68 th Battery 
68 th Battery CFA in action in the defence of Vistavka near Kitsa, the advance position on 
the River Vaga 

68 th Battery repulses Bolshevik attack; 67 th Battery hands over operations to the allied 
Russian forces 

War diary reports heavy fighting during March (see Nicholson extract that follows) 

60 pound guns arrive, unfortunately without ammunition - which much come by ship 
Ammunition ship finally heading to Archangel with difficulty, using ice-breaker support 
Ammunition ship reported to still be 120 miles away from Archangel 
Ammunition ship finally arrives Archangel, guns moved into position 
Ammunition for guns (60 pounders) now in place for the Canadians, putting the 
Bolsheviks in range of the Canadian artillery for the first time 
Canadian (Mai. Peter Anderson) Commander of the Urosozero Garrison (south of 
Sageja), albeit without approval, attacked and drove back the Bolshevik forces, for 
which he was promoted to Lt. Col and awarded the D.S.O. 

Bolshevik forces push Russians out of Tulgas after a Russian mutiny, leaving only the 
Russian artillery which joined up with the Canadians 

Col. Leckie, commanding the centre column of a large allied offensive moving south on 
a 60 mile front to clear the west and south shores of Lake Segozero (to prevent an 
enemy lake flotilla forming), captures Maselakaya 

67 th Battery recaptures Tulgas and Prime Minister Borden calls for the immediate 
withdrawal of Canadian troops from Northern Russia (as Canadian Forces have now 
been withdrawn from Siberia) 

War diary reports embarkation planned to leave on Cunard Line in about a week 
1919 farewell parade of the 16 th Brigade CFA at Archangel and embarked same day to 
England; Canadian casualties for the mission reported as: 

Killed in Action: 5 
Died of Wounds: 1 
Died of Sickness: 1 

Immediate return of the Canadian contingent called for but remains until August 
Canadian contingent remaining embarked from Murmansk 
All remaining British Troops have left North Russia 


Lt. Col. J. E. Leckie is noted in his obituary as having commanded the 16 th Battalion on 
the Western Front and in 1919, as a Colonel, Leckie commanded the 2nd Reserve 
Brigade on the Murmansk Front. His position as Acting Colonel is noted in the London 
Gazette . He has several medals, honours and awards (see LAC listing) . 

Mai. L. H. Mackenzie appears in the transcribed War Diary of the 25 th Infantry Battalion 
in 1915 and has been linked back to his Attestation Paper as a Lance Corporal who had 
served with the 78 th Pictou Regiment Highlanders (Truro, Nova Scotia). 

Mai. Alfred Eastham is shown as a Lieutenant having served with the 103 rd Regiment 
(Calgary Rifles). 

Mai. Peter Anderson is recorded on the Canadian Great War Project as being a Militia 
Officer with the 101 st Edmonton Fusiliers, serving with the 9 th and 3 rd Battalions on the 
Western Front. He is the only recorded Canadian to have successfully escaped a 
German POW camp back to England. His DSO is recorded as follows (spelling 
corrected): “ Knowing that the enemy were preparing another attack from Ourosozero, 
he rapidly replaced a bridge without their knowledge, and attacked them early on the 
1 1th of April 1919, with an armoured train killing and capturing a number, together with 
two field guns and one machine gun. He showed marked gallantry and Imitative 
throughout." ( Attestation Papers as a Lance Corporal not on-line) 


The timeline reported here does not include the detailed actions of the 16 th Brigade CFA 
Railway Detachment as detailed in the war diary for the period October 2 nd to December 
30 th , 1918. The War Diary contains an extensive hand written account {47 pages) of the 


3 Officers, 26 Gunners and 6 Telephonists who moved to the front of operations on the 
Archangel-Vologda Railway for this period. The flat marshy areas had numerous 
bridges, often rebuilt by the Canadian Engineers, and all guarded by the Allied forces. 

The Canadian Railway Detachment picked up Naval Guns as they moved south, 
mounting them on railway flatcars, heading to the front lines. A number of the guns were 
also mounted on American coal cars. The Canadian gunners reported that there were 
no useful maps of the area, which was further complicated by the lack of thermometers, 
barometers and range tables - all critical components of an artillery operation. Without 
those, range finding and firing was initially erratic at best. 

During the month of October the armoured train column began to move slowly toward 
the front lines, gaining equipment and experience as they progressed. Their goal was to 
stop the Bolsheviks from taking the railway line, or having access to use the railways to 
move north towards the sea ports at Archangel or Murmansk. American and Polish 
infantry and railway mounted machine guns worked in concert with the heavy artillery to 
keep the Bolsheviks at bay. Most of the casualties reported were to the Americans and 
French who had the primary infantry roles. The war diary ends abruptly during a period 
of heavy action on December 30 th and 31st, 1918. The Bolsheviks send a single round 
over at midnight, apparently to celebrate New Years Eve. 
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Nicholson’s text provides a graphic description of the action at Dvina River in Northern 
Russia, as it occurred on Armistice Day (November 11, 1918): 

“Although 11 November 1918 brought a cessation of hostilities on the Western Front, for the 
Canadian artillerymen on the Dvina River the date marked the beginning of a period of bitter 
fighting. At daybreak the Bolsheviks opened their bombardment, following it at eight o ’clock 
with a frontal infantry attack. The guns of the Canadian battery ’s right section immediately 
went into action in support of the infantry. An hour later, some 600 Bolsheviks pushed 
through the woods in the rear of the Canadian guns, and were only discovered by the 
section ’s drivers when 200 yards distant. Having temporarily checked the advance by rifle 
fire, the drivers fell back to the gun-pits. Their action gave warning to the gun crews, who 
ran one gun out of its pit, reversed it, and opened up on the enemy. A platoon of the Royal 
Scots was sent to assist the gunners, and throughout the remaining hours of daylight the little 
force held the enemy at bay. Late in the afternoon, when dusk permitted a second gun to be 
reversed, the enemy withdrew into the woods, leaving behind 60 dead and wounded. Two 
Canadians and ten Royal Scots had been killed. ” 

Lt. Col. C. H. Sharman (O.C. 1 6 th Bgd, CFA) wrote to General Turner on January 22, 
1919 to report on this historic event. 


It may be of into not to yo to know that tenoral \ 

Ironside* told mo a How dr.yu i go that the exploit of the 67th ' 

Battery nt xulgot: on Uox^oer ilth* p when the- 6rivere eared thr 
guns, und oano*-rnin* which I Rent you a epeolel report, ie une 
which hue only oocurrod twice before in tin- hlntory of the 

Brit ten Atdiblery, onoe in th<* South Afrlo# bar nnd onoe in 1011. 

lie intends to write an aooount of the incident and its two pre- 
deoejaore for preservation in Cw’ ditfi »rohiTea. 

Sharman letter to Turner of January 22, 1919 

War Diary of the 16 th Brigade, Canadian Field Artillery 

Library and Archives Canada Pages / Matrix SkyDrive Consolidated PDF 


Also included with the Sharman letter was a copy of his personal war diary and draft 
copies of the war diaries for the 16 th Brigade, 67 th Battery and 68 th Battery. These 
provide additional insight into the events of the time not recorded in the official war 
diaries. On March 16, 1919 Sharman again wrote to H.Q. with his submission of the 
February 1 91 9 war diaries. Of interest is his report on the heavy fighting of March 1 91 9 
(note the “?” in the margin, however the dates are correct)-. 


Since ay report of February 26th, enclosing 
the January far Dlariea, the following casualties have 
occurred i - 

WOUNDED 1251664 (tar. Robertson C. 

2100540 Sig. Jordan J.N. 

43801 A/Bdr .Winn C.R. 

301614 (tar. Webster W. 

502618 A/Bdr .Birkett W. 


March 1st. 

■ 9th. 

• 7th. (At duty) 

■ 9th. 

■ 9th. . \ 


Since ay last report the following decoration 
has been awarded «- ^ 

MILITARY MEDAL - 300564 (tar. Jerryaan W.J., 68th Battery. 

During the aonth of March there has been exception- 
ally heavy fighting on the vVga front, where two seotions of 
the 68th Battery are In aotlatr "'At one tine the garrison was 
ccapletsly surrounded, the eneny employing a force of from 
5,000 to 6,000 aen. The attack was beaten off after he had 
practically destroyed the village in which our force was 
stationed. The 68th Battery fought very well indeed and the 
Column and Force Coaaanders expressed their great appreciation 
of their splendid work. At least 200 eneay were killed by 
artillery fire and the Battery also did excellent work with 
rifles and aaohlne guns. A number of particularly brave 
actions have been recorded and will in due course receive 
reward. 

Sharman letter to Chief of General Staff of March 16, 1919 

War Diary of the 16 th Brigade, Canadian Field Artillery 

Library and Archives Canada Pages / Matrix SkyDrive Consolidated PDF 


In his subsequent letter of April 1 3, 1 919, Sharman reports that there were no further 
Canadian casualties during that period and that a number of awards had been awarded 
to men of the 16 th Brigade HQ and the 68 th Battery. 


Since my last report, I am glad to say 
that there have been no Canadian casualties, those 
occurring during March having been mentioned in my 
letter of March 16th. , * 

The following immediate awards have been 
granted during the month »- 


MILITARY CROSS 

BAR TO D.C.y, 
D.C.M, 


Lieut. J.D. Winslow, 68th Battery. 
Lieut. J, RobertB, ■ ■ 

302618 A/Bdr. W. Birkett, 16th Bde,H$. 

2100340 Sig. J.N. Jordan, • • » 


BAR TO M.M. - 42869 Sgt . J.A. Beddow, 68th Battery. 

MILITARY MEDAL - 335297 Gnr. J. McLean, • • 

40060 Sig. J.p. Brelter, • ■ 

301771 Cpl. T.B. Greaves, * * 

304085 Dvr. W.J. Donahue, * * 

Sharman letter to Chief of General Staff of April 13 1919 

War Diary of the 16 th Brigade, Canadian Field Artillery 

Library and Archives Canada Pages / Matrix SkyDrive Consolidated PDF 



Nicholson also reports that the Canadian casualties for the operation in the White Sea 
area of Northern Russia were 8 killed and 16 wounded. From the brigade war diary and 
records of the Commonwealth War Graves Commission , we have identified the 
deceased as follows: 

ARCHANGEL ALLIED CEMETERY (3 Canadians - all CFA) 

Archangel , in the north of the Russian Federation, is a town on the eastern side of the Dvina 
Estuary on the White Sea. The cemetery was begun immediately after the occupation of the 
town in August 1918 by the Allied force sent to support the Soviet Russian Government 
against potential threat from German occupied Finland and other local sources. The 
cemetery contains 224 burials and commemorations of the First World War, including special 
memorials to 140 officers and men with known burials in cemeteries elsewhere in northern 
Russia. 

• Fraser. D #41064 

• McDonald, J. J. #41842 

• Russell. F. H. #87238 

ARCHANGEL MEMORIAL (4 Canadians, 3 CFA 1 Infantry) 

The ARCHANGEL MEMORIAL, which consists of panels fixed into the east wall of the 
cemetery, commemorates 219 British officers and men who died during the north Russian 
campaign and whose graves are not known. The Archangel Memorial is at the far end of 
Archangel Allied Cemetery, which is on the north-west outskirts of the town of Archangel, 
adjoining the Lutheran and Russian cemeteries and memorials to those who died in more 
recent actions. 

• Conville, Walter #31 3866 

• Erickson, Caild Edward #303441 1 

• Wareham, S. B. #42763 

• Worthington, C. S. #312887 


CAMPBELLTON RURAL CEMETERY - CANADA 

Captain Oliver Alexander Mowat, MC, was mortally wounded by shellfire about 4 miles from 
the town of Shenkursk. He was awarded the MC for his bravery and leadership at Kodema 
for action on December 16, 1918. He died at 2300 hrs on January 27, 1919 and was buried 
at Pianda, which is where the Brigade HQ was located for the Canadian force on the 
Murmansk expedition. His body was later exhumed and repatriated to Canada and was 
reburied in Campbellton Rural Cemetary. His headstone is inscribed "Died in Russia". - info 
from CEFSG Forum) 

• Mowatt, Oliver Alexander - Captain , 68 th Battery CFA 

Not included in the above list is Captain Royce Coleman Dyer, PCM, MM & Bar who 
died on December 30, 1918 as a result of exposure ( bronchopneumonia ) on the Dvina 
front. Nicolson (1959) reported that Dyer was a Canadian instructor and founder of the 
“Dyer Battalion", raised in October 1918. The CWGC shows Captain Dyer as being on a 
“Special List’ of casualties, formerly of the 8 th Canadian Infantry Battalion, serving with 
the Imperial Army. 

• Attestation Papers and Complete Service Record of Captain Dyer 
Library and Archives Canada 

• Medal Card of Captain Dyer 

UK National Archives Medal Card Records 


Memorial of Captain Dyer 

Canada Virtual War Memorial Digital Collection 




Within the web site of the CWGC for the Archangel Memorial this is a comprehensive 
summary of the actions in the area during this period of conflict: 

In the spring of 1918 the main Russian Government, neutral towards Germany and Austria, was 
surrounded by various hostile regional Governments on the fringes of the former Russian Empire. 
Its Western front was open, and German troops had been transferred in very large numbers to 
France. Finland, independent since December, 1917, was torn by the struggle between "White" 
and "Red", and strong German forces entered the country and secured, in May, 1918, the 
ascendency of the "White" Government. 

The North Russian ports, through which the Allies had assisted Russia with supplies and 
munitions, were now open to German occupation. The Black Sea, the Caucasus and the Caspian 
Sea were as yet beyond the reach of Allied forces, and the Russian half of the barrier between 
the Central Powers and India had failed. Lastly, there had emerged from the late Russian armies 
the two Czechoslovak Divisions, formed of ex-Austrian prisoners, which were known to be 
making for Archangel or Vladivostok in order to join the Allies. All these facts suggested 
intervention; it took the form of landings in the North and Military and Naval Missions, armaments 
and stores in the South and East. 

The Northern expedition lasted from 1918 to 1919, and was a separate military operation. On the 
1st-2nd August, 1918, another Allied force occupied Archangel. It advanced in August and 
September Westward to Onega and South and South-East, along the Vologda railway and the 
Dvina, to Yemtsa and beyond Bereznik (Semenovka). Behind these two forces were the friendly 
local Soviets, but already both had become engaged in hostilities with the Russian Bolshevik 
troops. On the 18th September Admiral Kolchak announced the formation of an anti-Bolshevik 
Government and "assumed power" over all the Russias, basing himself on Siberia and the South. 
By October, 1918, nearly 20,000 British, French, American, Italian, Polish and Russian troops 
were on the Archangel front and nearly 15,000 British, French, Italian, Serbian and Russian on 
the Murmansk front. 

The danger from Finland disappeared in December, with the withdrawal of the German troops 
and the establishment of a friendly Coalition Government; the hope of junction with the Czechs 
was disappointed. The winter was spent in repelling determined Bolshevik attacks on the 
Archangel force and in advancing the forward positions of the Murmansk force beyond Segeja. 

With the early spring of 1919 news arrived of considerable successes won by Admiral Kolchak in 
the East and by General Denikin, the "White Russian" commander in the South; but in March and 
April the Allied Governments decided on an early evacuation of North Russia. War against the 
Bolshevik Government had not been one of their objects. The two North Russian forces were to 
be strengthened, disengaged by local offensives, and withdrawn; the friendly Governments were 
to be helped to establish themselves, if possible, on a firm military basis; and the Siberian army of 
Admiral Kolchak might perhaps be linked, before the Allied soldiers left, with the troops of the 
Archangel Soviet. General Lord Rawlinson was sent to co-ordinate the operations. Only the first 
of these aims could be realised. The Murmansk force reached Lake Onega by the 18th May and 
fought small actions on or near the lake through the summer; it captured Lijma on the 14th-1 6th 
September, and within another month it had successfully evacuated Murmansk. 

The Archangel force, fighting on a wider front and more severely attacked, won the Battle of 
Troitsa on the 1 0th August, and evacuated Archangel without further difficulty on the 27th 
September. 

The friendly Governments held out for some months, but the Bolsheviks entered Archangel on 
the 20th February, 1 920. On the Finnish border fighting between Soviet forces and Finnish troops 
or Karelian insurgents continued at intervals until the end of 1921. Kolchak's Siberian forces were 
decisively defeated in the summer of 1919. Denikin, after a successful summer campaign which 
reached as far as Kiev in September, was driven back throughout the winter of 1919-20 until his 


last position, at Novorossisk, was lost in March, in November, 1 920, General Wrangel, who still 
held the Crimea, was forced out of Sevastopol, and organised resistance to the Russian Soviet 
Government ended. 

Elsewhere in Russia, the Canadian’s were beginning to muster troops to deal with the 
Bolsheviks to the west, along the Trans-Siberian Railway - all the way from Moscow to 
Omsk and onward to Vladivostok. Czech soldiers were battling German and Austrian 
POWs who had been released in the southwest, while Bolshevik forces were gaining 
strength in the Far East. 

CSEF: Canadian Siberian Expeditionary Force 

The signing of the treaty between Russia and Germany signaled the availability of 
Russian agricultural and mineral resources to the German Empire, plus a vast store of 
Russian military supplies that had been gathered at Vladivostok. Russian supplies must 
not be allowed to reach the German front lines via the Trans-Siberian Railway. The 
Allied Powers needed to move quickly to prevent this occurrence. 

Initial plans raised by the Allied War Council at Versailles in late 1 91 7 called for the 
deployment of a truly Allied Force that would not only protect the vast Russian inventory 
of raw materials and war supplies already on hand but would also create a rear-guard 
action against the Central Powers on the Eastern Front. It was proposed that this force 
would include troops from Britain, Canada, United States, Japan, France, Italy the 
Czech Legion, and a host of Eastern European states (Romania, Poland, Serbia). It was 
envisioned that this allied force would assemble at Vladivostok and then move east via 
the Trans-Siberian Railway until they reached the eastern flanks of the Central Powers 
in western Russia. The Czech Legion was already active in this area, but their plans 
were to move east not further west. 

From the Canadian stand point, a plan was put in place to raise a small Canadian 
Siberian Expeditionary Force (CSEF), manned by troops that had been discharged from 
service on the Western Front - ensuring that forces on the front lines would not be 
depleted. Grandfather Laughton (see image at start) was one of those men, now 
gaining responsibility for troop training of these battalions at the University of Toronto. 

Library and Archives Canada maintains historical records of the Siberian Expeditionary 
Force. The primary reference folder notes as follows: ( RG9 General Inventory) 

Authorized on 12 August 1918, the Siberian Expeditionary Force was composed of headquarters 
staff, "B" Squadron RNWMP, 85th Battery CFA, 16th Field Company CE, 6th Signal Company, 
259th and 260th Infantry Battalions, 20th Machine Gun Company, No. 1 Company Divisional 
Train, No. 1 6 Field Ambulance, No. 1 1 Stationary Hospital and No. 9 Ordnance Detachment. The 
Commander of the SEF was Major-General J.H. Elmsley. 

Canadian Units in the Siberian Expeditionary Force: 

Nicholson reports (page 519) that a force was to be raised that consisted of ( War Diary 
Links - not available on-line unless stated ): 


• Headquarters, Canadian Expeditionary Force Siberia 

o British Force Commander Maj. Gen. J. H. Elmsley 

(formerly Commander 8 th Canadian Infantry Brigade, France) 

• 1 Brigade Headquarters 

o 16 th Infantry Brigade 

• 2 Battalions of Infantry 

o 259 th Canadian Infantry Battalion (705 conscripts, 378 volunteers) 

■ 2 Companies from Ontario (A, B) 

* 2 Companies from Quebec (C. D) 

■ 378 volunteers, 705 conscripts 
o 260 th Canadian Infantry Battalion 

■ 1 Company from Atlantic Canada (A) 

■ 1 Company from Manitoba (B) 

* 1 Company from Alberta/Saskatchewan (C) 

* 1 Company from British Columbia (D) 

• 1 Field Artillery Battery 

o 85 th Battery, Canadian Field Artillery 

• 1 Machine Gun Company 

o 20 th Machine Gun Company 

• 1 Cavalry Troop 

o “B” Squadron, Royal Northwest Mounted Police (6 Officers, 1 84 OR) 

• Support Troops 

o 16 th Field Company, Canadian Engineers 

o 6 th Signal Company 

o No. 1 Company Divisional Train 
o No. 16 Field Ambulance ( images are on-line) 
o No. 1 1 Stationary Hospital 
o No. 9 Ordnance Detachment 

• 1 British Infantry Battalion 

Also found in the records during the research for this report ( images are on-line): 

• Forces Headquarters Siberia 

• General Staff Siberia 

• No. 6 Mobile Veterinary Section 

• Canadian Russian Island Hospital 

• No. 5 Detachment Canadian Postal Corps 

• Remount Depot 

• Canadian Army Dental Corps 

• No. 10 Sanitary Section 

• No. 4 Advanced Medical Stores 

• Chief Paymaster Siberia 

Base Records for the Canadian forces in Siberia are contained in the collections at 
Library and Archives Canada, many of which contain extensive detail on the number of 
personnel serving in the units: 


DISPOSITION OP OPPICERS; ^.C.O*» & OTHER RANKS 
OP TW3 CAJTADIAH BXPEDI 71 OHABY FORCE IF SIBERIA 


Fcr«e ~ecdqua*ters 
S3** Bsai quarters 
Base Depot 
Ease Beoords 
Pay Corps 

15 th. Inf entry Iftde. 

25v th.3n.Cca.Rlf lea 
260th. 2n. C*r» .Rifles 
l/9t>.£n.!ta!rpshlre 2 ogt. 

25 th.Bn.illddlesox lie fjt . 

"2 "Squadron. S.S.7.N.P. 
65th. 3«ttery, 3.F.A. 
is unitlos Colusn 
16t:.. Field ’oapuy, C.E. 
6th. Jl»aal Company. 

20 th.S.Hcohl no San Coy. 

#1 -oy. Divisional Train 
#16 Depot Unit of Supply 
#17 Depot Unit of Supply 
5th. Field Bakery Seetion 
5th. Field Rntehery Squad 
16th.Pl old Ambulance 
#11 Stationary lospltal 
10th. Sanitary Seetion 
dth.Ad7.De ro t ^od.Storoi 
#9 Detachment. C.O.C. 
6th.Resount Depot Sqdrr>. 

6 th.IZob. 7ft t .Section 
#5 Postal Detaeh-cnt 
Aeehanierl Ir-.asjort Seetn. 
Base Supoly Depot 
X. U. C.’ *. 

Ordnance Rob. Workshop 
( t ] H o t on strength of Units 


X* 

IXOS 

— fllU 

18 30 41 

11 27 121 

10 17 10 

2 4 3 

5 28 

9 13 12 

41 112 092 

38 109 844 

2 11 61 

3 11 51 

5 27 131 

1 7 43 

2 1 35 
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26 160 

16 88 

3 7 

5 3 

7 24 
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3 21 
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2 7 

5 14 
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4 7 
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32 
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46 

105 

27 

124 

163 

17 

12 

40 

6 

3 

10 

26 

• 

33 

13 

12 

34 

113 

902 

1057 

110 

866 

1005 

149 

827 

1008 

96 

413 

524 

28 

133. 

164 

7 

43 

51 

5 

45 

53 

25 

140 

173 

30 

160 

198 

26 

150 

189 

IT 

91 

114 

3 

7 

11 

5 

3 

8 

7 

24 

82 

2 

3 

6 

32 

137 

188 

88 
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100 
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21 

26 
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10 

30 
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67 
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17 

23 
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26 
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Base Records Siberia 

Library and Archives Canada War Diaries 


i. BASE* 

FORCE ( SIBERIA ) 


Note: 135 Russian speaking Canadian soldiers were brought from England to join the 259 th 
Infantry Battalion for service in Siberia. 

Extraction of the list of units from those images reveals the following: 


Main 

Units for Military Action 

Support Units 

ft 

Force Headquarters 

ft 

#1 6 Depot Unit of Supply 

ft 

Base Headquarters 

ft 

#17 Depot Unit of Supply 

ft 

Base Depot 

• 

5 th Field Bakery Squad 

ft 

Base Records 

ft 

16 th Field Ambulance 

ft 

Pay Corps 

ft 

#1 1 Stationary Hospital 

ft 

16 th Infantry Brigade 

ft 

10 th Sanitary Section 

ft 

259 th Battalion Canadian Rifles 

ft 

4 th Advanced Depot Medical Stores 

ft 

260 th Battalion Canadian Rifles 

ft 

#9 Detachment C.O.C. 

ft 

“B” Squadron, RNWMP 

• 

6 th Remount Depot Squadron 

ft 

85 th Battery, Canadian Field Artillery 

ft 

6 th Mobile Veterinary Section 

ft 

Ammunition Column 

ft 

#5 Postal Detachment 

ft 

16 th Field Company, Canadian Engineers 

• 

Mechanical Transport Section 

ft 

6 th Signal Company 

ft 

Base Supply Depot 

ft 

20 th Canadian Machine Gun Company 

ft 

Y.M.C.A. 

ft 

#1 Company Divisional Train 

ft 

Ordnance Mobile Workshop 


Also serving with the Canadian Force (see Base Records War Diary), primarily under 
Canadian Command, were the following British units: 

• 1 /9 th Battalion Hampshire Regiment 

• 25 th Battalion Middlesex Regiment 




Men of the Siberian Expeditionary Force in their truck in Siberia. 
Library and Archives Canada . 


The Canadians were by no means alone in this action, nor were they a significant 
component of the force, with only 4,200 Canadian men sent into action with 400 British. 
The Americans had put together a force of 4,500 and the Japanese landed more than 
70,000 men. From the east, a large Czech Force of 2,000 men was crossing the 
continent towards Vladivostok. Maj. Gen. Elmsley, a Canadian, would be the 
Commander of all British Forces in Siberia. The overall Commander-in-Chief was Lt. 
Gen. Keijiro Otani of Japan. The war diaries suggest that the Japanese were of the 
opinion that every unit and every person should report to General Otani. 

What became increasingly clear during a review of the war diaries of the Siberian 
Expeditionary Force is the lack of agreed policy amongst the Allies. Calls for the 
Canadians to be returned to Canada even before their arrival at Vladivostok and calls 
for all other troops to be returned are consistent. In particular, in January 1919 it is clear 
that the majority of the Canadian troops of the 259 th and 20 th Battalions are 
disembarking at Vladivostok, at the same time they are being considered for recall. 

These details are noted in the “timeline” that follows. On January 12, 1919 a total of 898 
Canadian troops landed at Vladivostok, which was quickly followed by another 1 ,808 on 
January 15 th . During the same period there is clear discontent between the majority of 
the Allied Commanders in the field and the War Offices at home ( Russian , Czech, 
British, Canadian, American and Japanese). 



With the defeat of Germany and the signing of the Armistice in November 191 8, many 
were wondering what Canada was doing in Siberia. Extensive details of these events 
are contained in the appendices to the January 1 91 9 war diary of the CSEF HQ. 

Timeline for the Siberian Expeditionary Force in the Vladivostok Operations: 

Using the information presented by Nicholson (Official History 1962), Swettenham 
( Official Reports #83 1959) and the various on-line war diaries, it was possible to put 
together a time line of actions that involved the Canadian Forces. Additional details 
were added from the War Diaries and supporting research, where available. 

The majority of the events that related to the Canadian operations in Siberia centered 
on the area of Vladivostok, extending a great distance west to Omsk (the outpost of 
British troops under Canadian Command and Capital of the anti-Bolshevik Russian 
State). 

The vast area of Russia where the Canadian forces operated is complex. Critical to all 
of this is the existence since 1 905 of the T rans-Siberian Railway, with subsidiary local 
lines, that connect Murmansk and Archangel in the north with Petrograd, Vologda and 
Moscow to the south. The rail line heads east from Moscow through Omsk and on to 
Vladivostok. 



Canadian troops travelled from Vladivostok to Omsk in support of the British garrison, 
also under Canadian Commander Elmsley, at the Russian Capital in Omsk. There are 
several reports on the exploits of Squadron “B” of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
who suffered extreme hardship on their travels to Omsk. In the later days of the mission 
there are reports of the train wreck of the RNWP on June 4, 1 91 9. 


To the east of Vladivostok at Olga Bay we find the site of the 1 91 9 unrest with the 
Bolsheviks to which the Canadian troops were dispatched. The Bolshevik uprising in the 
area had ended by the time the Canadian troops arrived on the scene. Action at Olga 
Bay was a welcome relief from the months of boredom in Vladivostok, but it was over 
before it started. For the Japanese, this was one step closer to their homeland. 



Vladivostok and Olga Bay (relative to Japan) 
Canadian Operations in Eastern Russia 1918-1919 
Google Earth Nap - R. Laughton 


The largest concentration of Canadian troops was within the City of Vladivostok under 
the command of Maj. Gen. J. H. Elmsley, who also commanded the British units that 
were relocated from Hong Kong ( 25 th Middlesex Regiment) and India ( 1/9 Hampshire 
Regiment). 

The Canadian Advance Party that was based in Vladivostok left Canada in October 
1918 with a small contingent of Officers and Other Ranks of the Royal North West 
Mounted Police (RNWMP). The “Mounties” were initially garrisoned at the East 
Barracks within the city, with temporary stables for the horses. After only a few days 
they moved a less than 10 miles east of the city out to Gornostai Bay. Existing barracks 
and stables at Gornostai provided superior conditions for the horses. 

The advance party now had time to prepare for the arrival of the main contingent of the 
Canadian Infantry at Vladivostok, scheduled to arrive in about a month’s time. 





Advance Party Canadian Expeditionary Force Siberia 
Library and Archives Canada 
October 19118 War Diary Appendix F 
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Consolidating ail of the information, a time-line of events can be constructed. For 
additional details, please refer to the on-line Siberia War Diary Collection at Library and 
Archives Canada. 


Timeline 

Event 

1918 

July 12 

August 12 
August 23 
September 9 
September 10 
September 21 
October 3 
October 1 1 
October 26 
November 2 
November 1 0 
November 1 1 
November 20 
November 24 
November 27 
November 28 

November 30 

December 
December 5 

December 6 
December 9 

December 22 

Formal approval for organization given to Maj. Gen. W. G. Gwatkin to organize brigade 
Privy Council authorized dispatch of troops 

Order-in-Council sanctions Canadian deployment 

Anti-Bolshevik Russians move to set up a separate government in Siberia 

Maj. Gen. Elmsley appointed commander Canadian Siberian Expeditionary Force 
Canadian troops begin arriving at assembly camps in British Columbia 

Advance party assembles in Victoria, B.C.; 1 Officer RNWP and 20 OR included 

Advance party of 677 Canadian troops sails from Vancouver on Empress of Japan 
Empress of Japan arrives in Vladivostok some 4,650 miles from Victoria 

WD shows Elmsley requests permission to move to Omsk and further west 

WD shows S.S. Monteagle to depart Vancouver 

Armistice Signed with German Empire; 5,000 Canadian troops remain in B.C. on hold 
Prime Minister Borden limits any offensive action of Canadian troops in Siberia 

WD Policy Statement arrives from Prime Minister Borden 

Privy Council authorizes the CEFS to proceed with a 1 year time limit 

WD reports 500,000 Bolsheviks versus 300,000 Russians, S.S. Dunera arrives with 

British troops to be under Canadian command 

WD reports CSEF strength at 62 Officers and 617 OR; total 1,108 Canadians 

Vladivostok 

1,100 men now in Siberia with another 2,700 in transit 

WD reports approval sought to send RNWMP with 1/9 Hampshire Regiment west to 

Omsk some 2,700 miles from Vladivostok on the Trans-Siberian Railway 

CEFS held at Vladivostok; WD notes 8 Officers and 47 OR RNWMP to Omsk 

WD reports General Policy statement of Canadian Forces in Russia, details December 
14th 

C & D Companies of 259 th refuse to board SS Teesta - Mutiny & Courts Martial results 


December 26 
December 27 
December 30 


A & B Companies of 259 depart with RNWMP, 1 6 Field Ambulance and other troops 
WD reports Canadian troops arrived at Omsk, site of new government 
WD reports details of “Distinguishing Patches” of the CSEF and British units; detailed 
report on units and political situation in Siberia 

1919 

January CSEF troops waiting in British Columbia are demobilized, while the main group of the 

CEFS were already at sea on board the S.S. Teesta and S.S. Protesliaus 
January 4 WD reports option under consideration to move CSEF to Omsk 

January 5 WD App reports Japanese and Americans favour support in Siberia by Red Cross only 

January 7 WD reports serious concerns with Typhus outbreaks in Siberia 

January 8 WD reports consideration to stop transfer of troops to Siberia and recall those enroute 
January 9 WD notes Elmsley to go to Omsk to command British units when Dicksford arrives 

January 10 WD reports last of British troops (Hampshire Regiment) arrive by train at Omsk (far 

inland - the Capital of the anti-Bolshevik Russian State during the war) 

January 12 S.S. Teesta arrives from Canada with 43 Officers and 855 ORs mainly of 259 th 
Battalion, 20 th MGCoy and 85 th Battery 

January 14 WD reports lack of consistent policy between Allies as to troops in Siberia 

January 15 WD reports S.S. Photesilaus arrives with 95 Officers and 1,713 ORs including 474 of 

259 th Battalion (A and B Coys) and 981 of 260 th Battalion 
February 1 WD reports cable from P.M. Borden in Paris for early recall of Canadian troops Siberia; 

quiet demobilization of Canadian troops in British Columbia authorized 
February 7 WD reports Elmsley request authority to use “any and all” to ensure safety of Canadian 
and British troops west of Vladivostok if necessary; approved February 12, 1919 
February 17 Plans in place to recall CSEF in April 1919 on authority P.M. Borden; confirmed 25/2/19 
February 20 Bolsheviks surround Village of Shkotova (north of Vladivostok on Olga Bay) 

March 1 Decision rendered to disband all Canadian troops in Canada awaiting departure 

March 1 3 WD reports small contingent Canadians left Vladivostok for return to Canada 

March 18 WD reports Japanese concerns of possible uprising in Vladivostok 

March 29 WD reports growing concerns with Bolshevik uprisings at Olga Bay 

March 31 Option to retain Canadian Administration in Siberia after troops leave is dismissed 

April 9 WD reports Canadians in Omsk to return Vladivostok in preparation of departure of 

Canadian forces in Siberia about April 15, 1919 

April 1 2 WD notes that 1 ,653 men in CSEF in Siberia drafted under Military Service Act 

April 1 2 Company of the 259 th Battalion sent to supress an insurgent Bolshevik force north of 

Vladivostok, however the Bolsheviks has retired before the arrival of the 259 th Company 
April 1 5 Charges of mutiny related to events of December 22, 1 91 8 are dropped 

April 1 9 WD reports Canadian arms being turned over to Russians for training purposes 

April 1 9 259 th returns to Vladivostok 

April 21/22 WD reports troops for departure are 234 Officers, 340 NCOs and 3,400 OR 
April 30 The first 1 ,076 of CEFS troops commence departure from Vladivostok 

April WD reports agreement to construct Memorial in Vladivostok and not to disturb those 

buried locally 

May Approval given for Canadian troops who wish to remain in Siberia to serve in the Red 

Cross or to accept duty with the British Mission remaining in Siberia 
May 3 CSEF preparing departure Siberia 

May 9 WD reports embarkation orders for S.S. Empress of Japan issued for May 1 8th 

May 14 766 Canadian troops depart from Vladivostok 

May 1 9 WD reports Ottawa has refused coverage of wives of Canadians returning from Siberia 

May 30 WD reports S.S. Empress of Russia embarked with 1 ,491 Canadians (or 1 ,524) 

May 31 WD reports approval for Canadian Red Cross to remain in Siberia 

June 5 WD reports S.S. Monteagle disembarks; 6 Officers 19 ORs all that remain in Siberia 

The last of the 653 CEFS leave Vladivostok on S. S. Monteagle, other than for a few 
volunteers who stayed to assist the British Forces 

June 22 S. S. Monteagle arrives in Vancouver Harbour, ending the deployment of the CSEF 


Note: British troops remained in Siberia until March of 1920. The Czechs left for Canada in June 
1920 and travelled east by train to on route to Europe. The Japanese left Siberia in 1922. 




The general area around Vladivostok is shown on a 1918 Czech map of the area. The 
central area of Vladivostok can be seen, where “Golden Horn Ba y” is depicted in this 
map as “B. Zolotoj Rog”. 
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Map of Vladivostok Area, CSEF 1918-1919 
Wikipedia Public Document 


Golden Horn Bay was the home of the Russian Pacific Naval Fleet, as it is a natural 
harbour opening directly into Amur Bay. Hundreds of thousands of tons of war material 
moved into the area during the Great War, some of which made it out onto the Trans- 
Siberian Railway to troops in the west. The last thing the Allies wanted to see were the 
Bolsheviks gaining power over Vladivostok and the Railway and moving these goods to 
the Western Front. The peninsula was a heavily fortified military area that could support 
tens of thousands of troops, with protection from all sides. All in all, it was an excellent 
base from which the Allied Forces could operate. 

Unlike Murmansk or Archangel, the port at Vladivostok was not ice-free in the winter 
months. Like Northern Canada, ice breakers were required to maintain year-round 
shipping. The Canadians, unlike the British, were very much at home in Vladivostok, 
came properly “kitted out” and survived quite well. The British arrived with summer kit 
and had to be re-kitted by the Canadians. 

A second map was uncovered that shows greater detail of the central area of 
Vladivostok (population 70,000), marking where the Allied troops were stationed in 



1918-1919. The map is marked as having been prepared by the “Young Men’s Christian 
Association”, which may have been the YMCA group that was present with the 
Canadian contingent. Location #9 is the Headquarters of the CEF Siberia. The RNWMP 
“B” Squadron was initially stationed at the East Barracks, Location #14. 



Plan of the City of Vladivostok 

Location #9 CSEF Headquarters 

US Library of Congress ( YMCA Vladivostok) 


Canadian forces for the CSEF did not begin to assemble in any great force in British 
Columbia until October 1918; many months after the Canadian Forces (CNREF) were 
active in the Murmansk and Archangel area on the White Sea. Almost as soon as the 
troops were in transit, certainly prior to their arrival in Siberia, there we already 
questions being asked about their mission and recall. This is now understandable, as 
when the mission was commissioned Canada was still at war with the Central Powers. 
With the implementation of the Armistice on the Western Front on November 11, 1918 
one had to question why Canadian forces would continue to be deployed. The purpose 
of the CSEF had been to restrict access to Russian supplies that could augment the 
Central Powers war machine, not to combat Bolsheviks. The matter in Canada was 
further complicated by the fact that the majority of the men in the CSEF were conscripts 
under the Military Service Act and not volunteers as initially proposed. 

In the War Diary of the General Headquarters of the CSEF there is a report on the 
rationale of the Canadian Operations in Appendix II (November 23, 1918) as stated by 
Prime Minister Borden. 
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In a long interview, Sir Eobert Borden explained the oituation 
as followe:- 

"It is not our intention to undertake an offensive campaign in 
Siberia against the Bolsheviks, but we attach the greatest importance 
to maintaining the British and Canadian troops wo have already sent, 
and reinforcing them to the full extent originally contemplated, in 
order to Improve the general situation, to strengthen the hands of the 
OUSK Government and to assist in the organisation of the £u6sian forces 
now being raisod so as to onable thorn at the oarliest possible moment 
to stand on their own legs and onable our forces to be withdrawn" • 

Library and Archives Canada 

War Diary of the CEF Headquarters, Siberia 

Appendix III, November 1918 


General Elmsley and other Canadians in Siberia, perhaps also on the White Sea, were 
far more in favour of armed intervention with the Bolsheviks. One has to wonder 
whether it was out of true concern for the preservation of the Russian dynasty ( now lost 
with the execution of the Romanov Royal Family), or was the concern with the need to 
utilize a Canadian force because “it was there and ready to go”. G.O.C. Elmsley 
reported on November 22, 1918: 


Tho polioy of holping Russia In otory tray oxoept by armod 
'troops le only a half noaturo, and at this oritioal period this 
course trill unrfou&tecfiy prove duaccrx uc . 2 t x^ooss&ry to 
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or else the British troops should be vrithdratm oonpletoly, in 
order to save small detaohmonts. The dooidlng faotor Is the 
attitude adopted by the Oteohs regarding vhioh of the above ooureeo 
they trill deolde upon. 

Library and Archives Canada 

War Diary of the CEF Headquarters, Siberia 

Appendix III, November 1918 




On December 31, 1918 the War Diary reports on the Military Situation in Siberia, only 
days before the Canadian troops waiting in British Columbia are demobilized. The 
CSEF continued in Siberia in the 1 st Quarter of 1 91 9 but obviously the military need for 
conscripted troops was fading quickly. The report clearly shows the impetus was now 
on the support of anti-Bolshevik forces in the area, as the concern for actions to limit 
benefits to the Central Powers in Europe had now disintegrated. Appendix XLII of the 
War Diary provides those details. It was clear by this time that the only purpose of 
Canadian military forces in Siberia were to protect Canadian and British assets ( under 
Canadian control) that remained in Siberia. This included the British outpost, some 
2,700 miles east at Omsk. By the end of March 1919 the Canadian troops (RNWMP) in 
Omsk had returned to Vladivostok and except for a small uprising at Olga Bay to the 
north-east, all action in the area had ended for the Canadians. In April and May 1918, 
all but the Red Cross volunteers were on their way back to Canada and the role of the 
Canadian Siberian Expeditionary Force came to an end. On the other side of Russia, 
the Canadian North Russia Expeditionary Force was also on their way home. Another 
interesting, but somewhat forgotten era of the Canadian Military came to an end. 

There were no Canadian casualties as a result of combat operations by the Canadian 
Siberian Expeditionary Force in 1918-1919. Men were lost during training in Canada, in 
transit to Siberia from Vancouver (buried at sea), as well as from exposure and illness 
while stationed in Siberia. One case of suicide, of a prominent Canadian soldier ( Lt . 
Thring) who survived the Western Front only to perish in Siberia, is the sad point of all 
of the Canadian casualties. 

Some have questioned the extent of those who perished from exposure and sickness 
during the mission, however it is important to remember that during this time the world 
was dealing with the Spanish Influenza outbreak. We have to assume that troops that 
returned from the Western Front carried this germ by ship from Europe to Eastern 
Canada and then onward to the disembarkation depots in British Columbia. It is perhaps 
a miracle that the troops did not perish before they left Canada. Within the RNWMP 
Sqd. “B” alone, 5 men died from influenza before they left Canada. Their names are not 
recorded as deaths due to action in Siberia. 

From the records of the Commonwealth War Graves Commission , we have identified 
the following Canadian burials related to the actions in Siberia: ( hyperlinks are active to both 
the cemetery and casualty records) 

CHURKIN RUSSIAN NAVAL CEMETERY - Vladivostok (14 Canadians) 

The Siberian Expeditionary Force was mainly Canadian, and it included No. II Canadian 
Stationary Hospital and No. 16 Canadian Field Ambulance. It left the graves of 14 Canadian 
soldiers and 14 from the United Kingdom in Churkin Russian Naval Cemetery; those of seven 
sailors of the Royal Navy, one Marine and one United Kingdom soldier in the Lutheran part of 
Pokrovskaya Cemetery; and those of ten soldiers from the United Kingdom and three from 
Canada at other places in Siberia. 

• Boston. Walter #321 2961 

• Dodd, William Edward #2770021 

• Gillespie, Earl #2770501 

• Henderson, William #2772673 (RNWMP) 

• Higgins, David #3209524 

• Lariviere, Romeo #3091 184 

• Manion, James Floran #3214452 


• McDonald, Joseph Emmett #2769528 

• Sothern, Roy #3348086 

• Stephenson, Edwin Howard #2611974 

• Thrinq, Alfred Henry (Lieutenant) 

• Ward, Fredric Eaton #3181048 

• Worthington, Ernest #479930 

• Wynn, John Shirley Murray #2006180 

VLADIVOSTOK MEMORIAL (3 Canadians) 

The Canadian Government erected a central monument in the British plot of the Churkin 
Naval Cemetery; and on this, the Vladivostok Memorial, are inscribed the names of the 13 
British soldiers whose graves are in other parts of Siberia. 

• Biddle, Edward #77103 (WD died at sea before arrival 22/1 0/1 91 8) 

• Butler, Harold Leo #2768761 (WD died at sea before arrival 1 2/01 /1 91 9) 

• Kay, Frank Joseph #3139773 

Author J. E. Skuce ( Canadian Soldiers in Siberia 1918-1919) also records the death of 
these men as a result of the Siberian Expedition: 

• Buckwalter, George #2768503 - buried Canton, Ohio 

• Lane, Wilfred C #341714 - Ruthven Cemetery, Ontario 

• Thrinq, Alfred Henry, Lieutenant - Churkin (appears to be suicide) 

Wilfred Lane was initially reported as being buried in Hong Kong, so as with Buckwalter 
we must assume his body was exhumed and re-buried at a later date. The death of Lt. 
Thring was initially reported ( covered up) as an accidental death. 

Information posted to the Canadian Expeditionary Force Study Group ( CEFSG link) also 
reports the death of Ernest Ossol #684642, who had been SOS (struck-off-strength) 
from the CEF while in Siberia in May 1919. He died of pneumonia, as reported in 
December 1919. 

The Beginning and the End 

Although very few ever knew of the actions of the units of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force in Russia during the final months of the war on the Western Front, the matter was 
of great concern to the Allied War Council at Versailles. Questions were asked during 
the planning of the offensive; while the action was ongoing; and most certainly long after 
ail the men and machines had returned home. 

Would the world be any different today if the Allies had not sent troops into Russia in 
1 918 and 191 9? Some historians suggest that all that the expeditions aggravated the 
situation in Russia and they should have been left alone to find their own peace. Did the 
Allied intervention in Siberia aggravate the Japanese to the extent that they chose the 
other side in the next war? If the Allied Forces did make a mistake, did they learn from 
this intervention or did they repeat it only decades later in the Middle East? 


North Russia 


History is clear to report that the Allied Forces in Northern Russia achieved both of its 
major objectives, those being to prevent to development of German submarine bases in 
the ice free ports at or near Murmansk; and to force the Germans to suspend the 
transfer of any troops from the area to the Western Front. Swettenham’s 1960 report 
suggests that the Germans left at least 40,000 troops in the area that would have 
otherwise been sent to the Western Front. That is confirmed by the movement of 8 
German Divisions to the Western Front once their offensives in Northern Russia had 
been abandoned - by then too late. 

The success of the Canadian North Russia Expeditionary Force (CNREF) was probably 
because they were well trained, had experienced Officers, and were supported by a 
similar group of NCOs and ORs that were “battle read y” and more than capable of 
handling a combat military mission. The War Diary documents, if we can take their 
wording to be factual, suggests that the objectives were well planned, the actions were 
well executed, and the troops left when their work was done. 

To be fair to all of the Canadian units serving in Russia, the North Russia Expeditionary 
Force had a significantly less political issue to deal with than their counterparts in 
Siberia. The Canadians were serving with the British, French and the new American 
forces in Murmansk and Archangel - groups they had served with on the Western Front 
and who recognized the Canadian ability to be planners and leaders. 

Siberia 


My interpretation of the actions in Siberia, from Vladivostok to Omsk, was that the 
Siberian Expeditionary Force was embroiled more in a political battle than a military 
battle. Their counterparts in Murmansk and Archangel had clear objectives, strong 
military leadership, and the full support of the allied forces - but perhaps most 
importantly they were primarily “battle hardened” troops from the Western Front. The 
troops in Siberia were mainly conscripts, drafted under the Military Service Act, with little 
or no experience, and were thrust into a incomprehensible political situation. 

The Siberian situation was difficult to deal with at the administrative and political level. 

By the time the troops were in transit, peace had already been achieved in the Western 
Front, with the implementation of the Armistice in November 1918, and the final peace 
accords agreed to at Versailles. Canadians justifiably questioned why troops were 
involved in a military action in a country that was so far from home, so irrelevant to 
Canada’s post war issues and was being manned by men who had been conscripted. 

The political issues in Siberia were very much influenced by the doctrine of the 
Bolsheviks and the global uncertainty of the power of such a group in what was once a 
vast Romanov dynasty. The food supply and natural resources of Russia could not be 
underestimated by any international power. America was new to the “world wars” on 
both the western and eastern fronts. Japan was drawn into the action as a neighbouring 
power - with little or no prior exposure to the western allies. Britain and France had 
been dominating powers in Southeast Asia and perhaps Japan saw a probable 
expansion to that powerbase? The Russians had already done battle with the Japanese 



in the Russo-Japan War of 1 904-1 905, and lost. Could the Russians of 1 91 9 trust their 
neighbours this time? 

The Bolsheviks on the other hand probably cared less about global empires and were 
only interested in their own future - a Russia free of “rich man” domination, whether that 
was internal or external based. Socialism was their goal and no external influence was 
required. 

On the question as to whether the embroilment with Bolshevik Russia was as great a 
success “on both fronts ” is questionable. The Allied objective was to offer some form of 
protection of the Russian forces after the November 11, 1918 Armistice by allowing the 
Russians to build up a force of their own. As Swettenham reported, the Russians had at 
least “a fair chance of success” when the Allied forces withdrew. 

Concluding Comments 

In my opinion, the Great War of 1 91 4-1 91 9 (or 1 921 ) never ended, there was only a 
pause. The armistice left many unsettled parties and the situation festered for many 
years, eventually resulting in the outbreak of what then became the “Second World 
War”, for as prior to that time there was no reference to the “First World War” as we 
might call it today. 

When the Second World War ended there has to be the question as to whether what 
happened in Russia after WWI happened again in the Middle East after WWII. Did 
efforts to negotiate a peace result in political decisions that would render an unbalanced 
situation in the future? I think we all know the answer to that question. Did the tensions 
in Russia and the Middle East disappear or did they get worse? Again, I think we all 
know the answer to that question. 

Seventy years after the end of WWI and fourty-five years after the end of WWII some 
semblance of peace came to Russia. In the intervening years there were numerous 
outbursts of intense power struggles and near annihilation of the world from the nuclear 
arms race. Even today, a number of global struggles still exist, many based on or 
supported by the difference in the political agendas of the same parties that were 
involved in the two great wars of the past. Wars bring changes to geographic and 
political boundaries, some of which are accepted, others which fester for decades and 
perhaps centuries. 

At some time in the future an issue of global consequence will bring all of us together on 
a geographic, political, economic and perhaps a religious front. Whether that is from a 
global pandemic, an interstellar disaster or an invasion from “outside our world” will not 
be known until it happens. Until then, we are just at rest. 
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Notes: (updated January 2013) 


1 . A copy of all the “Laughton Articles & Essays" are now available of the Laughton web site at: 
http://lauqhton.ca/index.php/publications/wwl/ 

2. For a web based (hyperlinked) version of this particular article, please go to 
http://lauqhton.ca/publications/ww1/pub7.pdf . That version provides links to the maps, war 
diaries and other Internet Resources that are used in the article. 

3. Additional information, such as larger scale maps and war diary extracts, that was compiled for 
the Laughton publications are stored on the MediaFire site at this location: 
http://tinvurl.com/lauqhton-publications 

4. Flip-view copies of the Laughton publications are published in electronic PDF format on the 
ISSUU self-publishing web site. 

All articles: http://issuu.com/cefmatrix/docs 
This publication: 

http://issuu.com/cefmatrix/docs/the first cold war - cef soldiers in Siberia and n 

5. An archive of the publication is held by Archive.org at: 
http://archive.orq/details/TheFirstColdWarCefSoldierslnSiberiaAndNorthRussia 

6. Copies are now also available on the CEFSG SkyDrive Articles Folder: 
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1. Disposition of Forces in Russia at October 31, 1918 

2. Deployment of Troops in Siberia 1918-1919 

3. Murmansk Coast and Archangel 
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5. Canadian Advance Party in Vladivostok 1918 

6. Plan of the City of Vladivostok 1918 
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